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my buckram cap, reminded me I bad left 
my bat at home, and been " cutting a figure" 
in this my garden dishabille. I was less 
inclined to revenge myself on the urchins 
than to pity their ignorance, and the arti- 
ficialities of the world, I philosophically 
rejoiced that my petty wrath in the morn- 
ing, which led to this hobble, had been 
punished by this petty explosion. It was 
retribution, thought I ; and I went home 
heroically minded to bear the rebuke, mixed 
with sneers, which awaited my unexplained 
absence. 

The question, "what had I achieved," 
was never proposed by myself; and my 
family were ignorant of that day's occupa- 
tion. On going to work the next day, 
however, the question was inevitable, and 
why ? I said I was content ; satisfied with 
the pleasure of seeing nature ; satisfied that 
this was the highest. Need of work, not- 
withstanding, and how work without a 
motive? necessity, not I, asked the ques- 
tion. "Where was the motive?" "What 
had I gained ?" 

All was gained; nothing was to do. 
The storehouse of Nature was open ; the 
gigantic resources visible— visible, but not 
comprehensible, the turning of the infinite 
wheels. Should I make baby-models, my 
eyelids down-dropped on a paltry mockery, 
while turning around me, the real wheels 
called out, " We are wheel within wheel 
for ever ; visible, but not yet seen : no 
man, not if he watch all night, will have 
searched us at the end of his life." " Every 
creature to his office," I said. "Trees 
could reproduce trees; animals, animals: 
then the wheels of nature reciprocate ; 
warmth awakes the winds, winds let out 
the sun-blaze, the sun awakes warmth : 
laboring to do all this, man is a ridiculous 
mimic, his office being elsewhere! Let 
each do what the other cannot ; let me 
wonder at these things, which cannot 
wonder at themselves. 

All this was good, the sophistry was suc- 
cessful, but there was one hitch : where 
was the motive to work ? I concluded with 
a dilemma, I remember, that one or other 
of these facts was most unfortunate, viz. : 
"that man should be required to confine 
himself to one thing," or else, " that he 
should be capable of contemplating many." 
_ I went on very apathetically for some 
time : a sense of necessity constrained me, 
• or I would not have gone on at all. Never- 
theless, I sometimes woke up. A portrait 
I copied (between the infernal tree-torture) 
so much pleased my father that he excused 
the dereliction of duty. This was a 
triumph, at least. 

Some time after, I attempted a portrait 
of my sister so successfully, as to be de- 
spatched (upon the strength of effort) on a 
long-talked of business. It was to copy a 
portrait of my grandfather, the property of 
a friend of ours, and much valued by our 
family as being the only one in existence. 
After some days' labor at it (and meeting 
with the kindest reception), I astonished 
the good old people by carrying away what 
they called "its double," in chalks. One 
point fixes it in memory, not my personal 
success, but the interest it re-awakened in 
art when I saw my father's eyes fill as he 
looked at it — a grandfather, dead, might 
not re-produce himself, and I had done this 
to the delight of my father. Mptive was 
resuscitated, and I worked with spirit. 



My old tutor and patron began to feel him- 
self out of his depth, and talked to an artist 
about me. He was a tall, thin man, six 
feet high, who twisted his nose from side 
to side as he talked through it, scattering 
the sounds broadcast. He lectured me on 
the importance of casts ; told me " what I 
had done was very well, but g-wrowg ; 
that I must g-congfine myself to casts, and 
not think of g-nature." (I register my in- 
stinctive distaste for the man in the 
mockery I then indulged in.) 

As the Reminiscences advance toward the regular 
Diary, and acquire more artistic interest and value, we 
have less scruple in giving them nearly at length. They 
are more to our purpose, in fact, as being points where- 
on memory has rested, to the exclusion of that diurnal 
monotony, which it will be our business to suppress 
when we arrive at the Diary itself: that is, so far as 
consists with the virtual integrity of the work. Dates, 
therefore (of which we have had none as yet) will be 
always quoted from the Diary as indispensable expo- 
nents of progress, however uninteresting in other re- 
spects. J. T. 



SOMAN RENAISSANCE. 
(Continued."). 

It is not the form of this architecture 
against which I would plead. Its defects 
are shared by many of the noblest forms of 
earlier building, and might have been en- 
tirely attoned for by excellence of spirit. 
But it is the moral nature of it which is 
corrupt, and which it must, therefore, be 
our principal business to examine and ex- 
pose. 

The moral or immoral elements which 
unite to form the spirit of Central Renais- 
sance architecture are, I believe, in the 
main, two. Pride and Infidelity ; but the 
pride resolves itself into three main 
branches, — Pride of Science, Pride of State, 
and Pride of System; and thus we have 
four separate mutual conditions, which 
must be examined successively : 

1. Pride of Science. — It would have 
been more charitable, but more confusing, 
to have added another element to our list, 
namely, the Love of Science ; but the love 
is included in the pride, and is usually so 
very subordinate an element, that it does 
not deserve equality of nomenclature. But 
whether pursued in pride or in affection 
(how far by either we shall see presently), 
the first notable characteristic of the Re- 
naissance Central school is its introduction 
of accurate knowledge into all its work, so 
far as it possesses such knowledge ; and 
its evident conviction, that such science is 
necessary to the excellence of the work, 
and is the first thing to be expressed there- 
in. So that all the forms introduced, even 
in its minor ornament, are studied with the 
utmost care; the anatomy of all animal 
structure is thoroughly understood and 
elaborately expressed, and the whole of 
the execution skillful and practised in the 
highest degree. Perspective, linear and 
aerial, perfect drawing, and accurate light 
and shade in painting, and true anatomy in 
all representations of the human form, 
drawn or sculptured, are the first require- 
ments in all the works of this school. 

Now, first considering all this in the most 
charitable light, as pursued from a real love 
of truth, and not from vanity, it would, of 
course, have been all excellent and admir- 
able, had it been regarded as the aid of 



art, and not as its essence. But the grand 
mistake of the Renaissance schools lay in 
supposing that science and art were the 
same things, and that to advance in the one 
was necessarily to perfect the other. 
Whereas they are, in reality, things not 
only different, but so opposed, that to ad- 
vance in the one is, in ninety-nine cases out 
of the hundred, to retrograde in the other. 
This is the point to which I would at pre- 
sent especially bespeak the reader's atten- 
tion. 

Science and art are commonly distin- 
guished by the nature of their actions ; the 
one as knowing, the other as changing, pro- 
ducing, or creating. But there is a still 
more important distinction in the nature 
of things they deal with. Science deals 
exclusively with things as they are in them- 
selves; and art exclusively with things as 
they affect the human senses and human 
soul. Her work is to portray the appear- 
ance of things, and to deepen the natural 
impressions which they produce upon living 
creatures. The work of science is to sub- 
stitute facts for appearances, and demon- 
strations for impressions. Both, observe, 
are equally concerned with truth ; the one 
with truth of aspect, the other with truth 
of essence. Art does not represent things 
falsely, but truly as they appear to man- 
kind. Science studies the relations of 
things to each other; but art studies only 
their relations to man ; and it requires of 
every thing which is submitted to it im- 
peratively this, and only this, — what that 
thing is to the human eyes and human 
heart, what it has to say to men, and what 
it can become to them ; a field of question 
just as much vaster than that of science, as 
the soul is larger than the material creation. 

Take a single instance. Science informs 
us that the sun is ninety-five millions of 
miles distant from, and 111 times broader 
than, the earth ; that we and all the planets 
revolve around it ; and that it revolves on 
its own axis in 25 days 14 hours and 4 
minutes. With all this art has nothing 
whatsoever to do. It has no care to know 
anything of this kind. But the things 
which it does care to know, are these : that 
in the heavens God has set a tabernacle for 
the sun, " which is as a bridegroom corning 
out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a 
strong man to run a race. His going forth 
is from the end of the heaven, and his cir- 
cuit unto the end of it; and there is nothing 
hid from the heat thereof." 

This, then, being the kind of truth with 
which art is exclusively concerned, how is 
such truth as this to be ascertained and 
accumulated ? Evidently, and only, by per- 
ception and feeling. Never either by rea- 
soning or report. Nothing must come 
between nature and the artist's sight ; 
nothing between God and the artist's soul. 
Neither calculation nor hearsay, — be it the 
most subtle of calculations, or the wisest 
of sayings, — may be allowed to come be- 
tween the universe and the witness which 
art bears to its visible nature. The whole 
value of that witness depends on its being 
eye- witness ; the whole genuineness, accept- 
ableness, and dominion of it, depend on the 
personal assurance of the man who utters 
it. All his victory depends on the veracity 
of the one preceding word, " Vidi." 

The whole function of the artist in the 
world is to be a seeing and feeling creature ; 
to be an instrument of such tenderness and 
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sensitiveness, that no shadow, no Tiue, no 
line, no instantaneous and evanescent ex- 
pression of the visible things around him, 
nor any of the emotions which they are 
capable of conveying to the spirit which 
has been given him, shall either be left un- 
recorded, or fade from the book of record. 
It is not his business either to think, to 
judge, to argue, or to know. His place is 
neither in the closet, nor on the bench, nor 
at the bar, nor in the library. They are 
for other men, and for other work. He 
may think, in a by-way ; reason now and 
then, when he has nothing better to do ; 
know such fragments of knowledge as he 
may gather without stooping, or reach with- 
out pains ; but none of these things are to 
be his care. The work of his life is to be 
two-fold only; to see, to feel. 

Nay, but, the reader perhaps pleads with 
me, one of the great uses of knowledge is 
to open the eyes ; to make things perceiv- 
able which never would have been seen, 
unless first they had been known. 

Not so. This could only be said or be- 
lieved by those who do not know what the 
perceptivo faculty of a great artist is, in 
comparison with that of other men. There 
is no great painter, no great workman in 
any art, but he sees more with the glance 
of a moment than he could learn by the 
labor of a thousand hours. God has made 
every man fit for his work ; He has given 
to the man whom He means for a student, 
the reflective, logical, sequential faculties ; 
and to the man whom He means for an 
artist, the perceptive, sensitive, retentive 
faculties. And neither of those men, so far 
from being able to do the other's work, can 
even comprehend the way in which it is 
done. The student has no understanding 
of the vision, nor the painter of the pro- 
cess ; but chiefly, the student has no idea 
of the colossal grasp of the true painter's 
vision and sensibility. 

The labor of the whole Geological So- 
ciety for the last fifty years, has but now 
arrived at the ascertainment of those truths 
respecting mountain form which Turner 
saw, and expressed with a few strokes of a 
camel's hair pencil fifty years ago, when he 
was a boy. The knowledge of all the laws 
of the planetary system, and of all the 
curves of the motion of projectiles, would 
never enable the man of science to draw a 
waterfall or a wave ; and all the members 
of Surgeons' Hall helping each other, could 
not at this moment see or represent the 
natural movement of the human body in 
vigorous action, as a poor dyer's son did, 
two hundred years ago. 

But surely, it is still insisted, granting 
this peculiar faculty to the paintor, he wiU 
still see more as he knows more, and the 
more knowledge he obtains, therefore, the 
better. No, not even so. It is indeed true, 
that, here and there, a piece of knowledge 
will enable the eye to detect a truth which 
might otherwise have escaped it; as, for 
instance, in watching a sunrise, the know- 
ledge of the true nature of the orb may 
lead the painter to feel more profoundly, 
and express more fully, the distance be- 
tween the bars of cloud that cross it, and 
the sphere of flame that lifts itself slowly 
beyond them into the infinite heaven. But, 
for one visible truth to which knowledge 
thus opens the eyes, it seals them to a 
thousand ; that is to say, if the knowledge 
occur to the mind so as to occupy its 



powers of contemplation at the moment 
when the sight-work is to be done, the 
mind retires inward, fixing itself upon the 
known fact, and forgets the passing visible 
ones; and a moment of such forgetful ness 
loses more to the painter than a day's 
thought can gain. This is no new or 
strange assertion. Every person accus- 
tomed to careful reflection of any kind, 
knows that its natural operation is to close 
his eyes to the external world. Whiie he 
is thinking deeply, he neither sees nor feels, 
even though naturally he may possess 
strong powers of sight and emotion. He 
who, having journeyed all day beside the 
Leman Lake, asked of his companions at 
evening where it was, probably was not 
wanting in sensibility ; but, he was generally 
a thinker, not a perceiver. And this instance 
is only an extreme one of the effect, which 
in all cases, knowledge, becoming a subject 
of reflection, produces upon the sensitive 
faculties. It must be but poor and lifeless 
knowledge, if it has no tendency to force 
itself forward, and become ground for re- 
flection, in despite of the succession of ex- 
ternal objects. It will not obey their suc- 
cession. The first that comes, gives it food 
enough for its day's work ; it is its habit, 
its duty, to oast the rest aside, and fasten 
upon that. The first thing that a thinking 
and knowing man sees in the course of the 
day, he will not easily quit. It is not his 
way to quit anything without getting to 
the bottom of it, if possible. But the artist 
is bound to receive all things on the road, 
white, lucid fields of his soul, not to grasp 
at one. For instance, as the knowing and. 
thinking man watches the sunrise, he sees 
something in the color of a ray, or the 
change of a cloud, that is new to him ; and 
this he follows out forthwith into a laby- 
rinth of optical and pneumatical laws, per- 
ceiving no more clouds nor rays all the 
morning. But the painter must catch all 
the rays, all the colors that come, and see 
them all truly, all in their real relations 
and succession ; therefore, everything that 
occupies room in his mind he must cast 
aside for the time, as completely as may 
be. The thoughtful man is gone far away 
to seek ; but the perceiving man must sit 
still, and open his heart to receive. The 
thoughtful man is knitting and sharpening 
himself into a two-edged sword, wherewith 
to pierce. The perceiving man is stretch- 
ing himself into a four-cornered sheet, 
wherewith to catch. And all the breadth 
to which he can expand himself, and all the 
white emptiness into which he can blanch 
himself, will not be enough to receive what 
God has to give him. 

What, then, it will be indignantly asked, 
is an utterly ignorant and unthinking man 
likely to make the best artist ? No, not so 
neither. Knowledge is good for him so 
long as he can keep it utterly, servilely, 
subordinate to his own divine worth, and 
trample it under his feet, and out of the 
way, the moment it is likely to entangle 
him. 

And in this respect, observe, there is an 
enormous difference between knowledge 
and education. An artist need not be a 
learned man, in all probability it will be a 
disadvantage to him to become so ; but 
he ought, if possible, always to be an edu- 
cated man; that is, one who has under- 
standing of his own uses and duties in the 
world, and therefore of the general nature 



of things done and existing in the world ; 
and who has so trained himself, or been so 
trained, as to turn to the best and most 
courteous account whatever faculties or 
knowledge he has. The mind of an edu- 
cated man is greater than the knowledge.it 
possesses; it is like the vault of heaven, 
encompassing the earth which lives and 
flourishes beneath it; but the mind of an 
uneducated and learned man is like a caou- 
tchouc band, with an everlasting spirit of 
contraction in it, fastening together papers 
which it cannot open, and keeps others 
from opening. ■ 

Half our artists are mined for want of *. 
education, and by the possession of know- 
ledge ; the best, that I have known have 
been educated and illiterate. The ideal of 
an artist, however, is not that he should 
be illiterate, but well read in the best books, 
and thoroughly high bred, both, in heart 
and bearing. In a word, he should be fit 
for the best society, and should keep out of 
it. 



COBEEGGIO: 

A Tragedy by 

ADAM OEHLENSOHLAGEB. 

Translated by Theodore Martin. 

ACT THE SECOND. 

Scene as in First Act. '"'. 

Michael Angelo. — Julio Romano. 

Julio. 

Come ! See, this place is cool, and 'neath. the 

trees 
The breeze is felt. Ha! there is the hotel ; ,-. 
A. house of goodly size, as we were told, 
And new withal. We are much better off 
Here, than in Reggie 

Michael* 

. Confound the rascal! 
Julio. 
Nay, Master Michael, nay, your blood is hot; 
No wonder, in a scorching day like this. 
Come, sit beneath this tree, and let it cool! 
Mine host, they say, is famous for his wine. 
Rate not the driver with such venom, friend. 
Wheels will break now and then, with every 

care ; 
Nay, on occasion, Time's great wheel itself 
So lamely rolls, one almost might suppose, 
It too were broke. 

Michael. v 
Tou and your wheels be hang'd ! 

Julio. 
Anon it goes as soft as sledge on snow, 
Till we scarce think there is a wheel at all. 

Michael. 
Pshaw, cease your jesting! 
Julio. 
When your anger ceases. 

Michael. 
You'll have to wait some time,- then ! 

Julio. 

Be it so, 
I've still some quips in store. Come, sit ye 

down 
Under this oak; more meet, no doubt, it were, •' 
The laurel flung its shadows round your head ; 
But, be content, this leaf is also fine, 
Kin to the laurel. 



